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Gold leaf background ($20) 
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To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 4 
, To encourage the wider use of contemporary religious 
Please send me the following ikons (circle number of those } art and to give its creators an audience for their work, 
you want): I JUBILEE is selling the works of young American artists 
eee Enclosed is $ through its Ikon Guild (the first of its kind). All works 
: are individually produced, either hand-painted on wood 
mec ¢ for permanence, or printed in limited editions by silk 
i screen, also on wood. The ikon and the Byzantine cru- 
gies 83 : cifix illustrated here are by Ade Bethune, one of the 
City : re — i pioneers in the liturgical arts field in this country. Other 
; é ikons will be available in future months. 
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The theme running through the current issue of 
JUBILEE is that of Church Unity, for which Catho- 
lics, as well as the members of other Christian 
Churches, celebrate an octave of prayer at the end 
of January. Three articles bear on aspects of 
Church Unity: Helene E. Froelicher’s report from 
Germany on the Una Sancta movement, the mag- 
nificent photographic essay by William Neufeld on 
Greek Orthodox monasticism, and Richard Gilman’s 
discerning essay on Martin Buber, one of the lead- 
ing thinkers of contemporary Judaism and a man 
who has had a great effect and profound influence 
on both Catholic and Protestant intellectuals. 

This theme of Church Unity is given coherence 
by the figure of a great saint who dominates much 
of this issue. He is Saint Basil, one of the four 
Greek Fathers, who is not only a source of inspira- 
tion for the Benedictines of Niederaltaich (see “Re- 
port from Germany,” page 2), but established the 
rule followed by both Orthodox monks of Mount 
Athos (page 38) and the Catholic Latin-rite priests 
of St. Michael’s College (page 8). 

Saint Basil the Great, Archbishop of Caesarea, 
Doctor of the Church and Patriarch of the Eastern 
Monks (his feast, in the Eastern rite, is celebrated 
on Jan. 1), was born into a family which boasts 
more saints than most modern families have mem- 
bers: his father was Saint Basil the Elder, his 
mother Saint Emmelia, his grandmother, Saint Ma- 
crina, his two brothers, Saint Gregory of Nyssa and 
Saint Peter of Sebaste, and his sister, Saint Macrina 
the Younger. He is one of the “Three Cappado- 
cians” (his schoolmate and lifelong friend, Saint 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and his brother, Saint Greg- 
ory, are the others), whose names distinguish 
Christianity’s fourth century. 

At 25, Basil renounced the world, which to him 
would have been a life of scholarship, made a 
pilgrimage to the hermitages of the Middle East 
and decided to live a life of “evangelical poverty.” 
Only ultimately and unwillingly did he become a 
priest and finally an archbishop. 

Basil was widely known for his works for the 
poor; he organized soup lines, a system of relief 
and a combination hospice-hospital-school, called a 
Basilidad. (Such works were so admired by turn- 
of-the-century Socialists that they called Basil their 
“patron saint!”) Against the rich, his homily on 
usury is still quoted; he could easily puncture 
hypocritical facades: “You refuse to give on the 
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pretext that you haven’t got enough for your own 
needs. But while your tongue makes excuses, your 
hand convicts you—that ring shining on your finger 
silently declares you to be a liar. How many debtors 
could be released from prison with one of those 
rings? How many shivering people could be clothed 
from only one of your wardrobes? And yet you turn 
the poor away empty-handed. . . . You are poor? 
But there are others poorer than you. You have 
enough to keep you alive for ten days—but this 
man has enough for only one. . . . Don’t be afraid 
to give away the little that you have. Don’t put your 
own interests before the common need. Give your 
last loaf to the beggar at your door, and trust in 
God’s goodness.” He was noted for his gentleness 
to penitents, and his independence and dignity in 
the face of pompous civil authorities. At his death 
in 379, pagans and Jews joined Christians in 
mourning “their father and protector.” 

Saint Basil’s own education foreshadows on many 
scores the pattern evolved at St. Michael’s College 
of the University of Toronto, Canada. Like Toronto, 
the schools Saint Basil attended were taught by men 
of different backgrounds. Saint Basil’s school at 
Athens was as much noted for philosophy as To- 
ronto’s Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies. And 
as at St. Michael’s, great stress was laid in Saint 
Basil’s time on close student-professor relationships 
and on scholarship as “the association of serious 
minds in the pursuit of truth.” One further parallel, 
of great importance, is that Saint Michael’s itself 
was founded by the Community of St. Basil, one of 
the few Latin-rite groups which followed the saint’s 
rule. Nor is St. Michael’s Basil-like spirit alone 
among Basilian institutions. Several other Canadian 
colleges are patterned on Toronto and the Commu- 
nity’s Assumption University in Windsor, Ontario, 
is believed unique in Western culture. Publicly 
supported, Assumption recently fused teaching facil- 
ities with Canterbury, an Anglican college. 

Speaking at the affiliation ceremonies, Bishop 
John C. Cody of London said: “What is needed [in 
a pluralistic society] is something far more Chris- 
tian than [tolerance]. What is needed is not mere 
diplomacy, not a mere outward veneer of respect 
one for the other, not just good public relations, 
but, with God’s help, a deep and abiding mutual 
love, a brotherly love to be translated not by mere 
words, but by active participation in whatever is 
known to be helpful.” 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Gopyright 1957 by the A.M.D G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
~ GERMANY 


Niederaltaich 

"The Catholic claim to possess the full- 
ness of truth will cease to be a stumbling 
block if we also have the fullness of love," 
the Rt. Rev. Emmanuel Maria Heufelder, 
Abbot of Niederaltaich, Germany, has said 
in talking about the Una Sancta movement, 
the great dialog between Catholics and 
Protestants which is especially strong in 
Germany. The working rule of Una Sancta 
is loving understanding, emphasizing all 
things which Christians have in common 
rather than the things which separate then, 
and it has had remarkable results, pri- 
marily in the German-speaking areas of 
Europe. Una Sancta's emphasis is on the re- 
ligious sphere rather than on outward at- 
tempts at combining churches; the result is 
a profound awakening of the spirit. Through 
religious discussions—so-called Eucumen- 
ical Conferences—small groups of Catho- 
lics and Protestants are encouraged to 
understand each other's convictions in the 
light of the Holy Ghost. 

Una Sancta makes it clear that there is 
only one Truth and that all people seeking 
It are drawing closer to each other. There 
is no danger that the differences between 
the churches will be glossed over with false 
charity. But what is really new and revo- 
lutionary is the sincere will of separated 
Christians to meet each other with mutual 
reverence and respect. 

These theological discussions, con- 





ducted not by the masses but rather by the 
elite of the churches in many European 
countries—especially in Germany, Hol- 
land, France and Switzerland—are not 
likely to lead to controversies over mere 
words, Since they know that prayer brings 
the Christian close to God, the members of 
the growing Una Sancta movement unite first 
in prayer. 

Recently I visited Abbot Heufelder at the 
1,200-year-old Benedictine Abbey of Nie- 
deraltaich. I was welcomed with great kind- 
ness and was given a room in the "Haus der 
Begegung"—a meeting house of Catholics 
and Protestants. I had come to Nieder- 
altaich with a Swiss priest, Father Paul 
Kathriner, who is planning to start a simi- 
lar "House of Meeting" at Lake Lucerne. At 
breakfast, after Pontifical Mass, Abbot 
Heufelder talked to us about Una Sancta. 
The movement had a slow beginning. In 1924, 
Pope Pius XI asked the Benedictines to 
work toward reunification with the Eastern 
Churches, selecting them because the Order 
was closely connected with Eastern monas- 
ticism (Saint Benedict called Saint Basil 
"Our Father Basil"). The Benedictines 
hoped to build a monastery close to Russia, 
but the tensions of Europe ended their 
plans. However, the thought of unity was 
constantly present and eventually—in 1939 
—received expression in the Una Sancta 
movement, founded by Father Max Joseph 
Metzger for the unification of all Chris- 
tian churches rather than the Orthodox 
alone. Father Metzger was terribly troubled 
by the division between Christians, despite 
common enemies, and expressed his ideas in 
a new magazine—called Una Sancta—which 
is still being published. He became Una 
Sancta's first martyr; being betrayed to 
the Gestapo because of a letter to Prot- 
estants in Sweden. He was brought before 
Roland Freisler, one of the most savage of 
the Nazi judges, who had already sentenced 
many innocent people to death and was him- 
self to be beheaded by the Nazis in 1944. 
During the trial, Father Metzger defended 
Una Sancta with so much fervor that Judge 
Freisler, wild with rage, shouted: "What 
Una Sancta? We Nazis are Una Sancta. The 
Una Sancta Sanctissima !" 

"Una Sancta" is the collective name for 
all efforts to unite the separated breth- 
ren. "Its goal, says Abbot Heufelder, is not 
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the conversion of the Protestant churches 
put a genuine meeting of Christians in order 
to find the will of God together in a new 
understanding. The Post-Reformation fights 
have given way to an attempt to learn from 
each other, and in a practical way the re- 
lationship between Protestants and Cath- 
olics is becoming much more brotherly. 
Both sides are learning to see the good in 
each other and to be neither anti-Catholic 
nor anti-Protestant. Differences will re- 
main—not in a hostile manner—but as 
brothers looking to the same Christ." 

"We are pioneers," says the Abbott. 
"Prayer is necessary on both sides for a 
new Day of Pentecost where God—through 
His Holy Spirit—will bring Christians to- 
gether. This is also the deep sense of 
the Chair of Unity Octave [celebrated each 
January from the eighteenth through the 
twenty-fifth]. Una Sancta has dedicated 
every Thursday to pray for unity; as a sym- 
bol of this unity candles are burned then. 
This custom has spread all over the world, 
even behind the Iron Curtain, in monas- 
teries and convents, in Protestant and 
Catholic families. 

"But one of the greatest events for us 
was the four-day retreat for Catholics and 
Protestants together last August, which 
happened for the first time in the history 
of our monastery. The main speakers were 
Father Thomas Sartory, 0.S.B., of Nie- 
deraltaich, and the prominent Protestant 
theologian, Dr. Hans Asmussen. The domi- 
nant theme of the retreat was expressed by 
a Protestant who said: 'We want to come 
closer together in spite of differences— 
not disputantes but meditantes.'" 

Abbot Heufelder works under an episcopal 
advisor, Archibishop Dr. Lorenz Jaeger of 
Paderborn, who has been appointed by the 
German bishops to be the official Catholic 
representative to Una Sancta, which is to 
Say, as the contact with the Evangelical 
Churches in general. 

That Protestants are returning to Catho- 
lic principles is shown by their new sacra- 
mental movement. For instance, at the 
Evangelical Congress in Frankfort in 1956 
there were an amazing number of people at 
the confessionals. Many others besides 
the Lutherans have discovered confession 
again. There is also a new liturgical move- 
ment within the Protestant churches. On 
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the other hand, priests have attended lec- 
tures by Protestant ministers about the 
pastoral care of souls. 

I met manifestations of Una Sancta not 
only in Niederaltaich but also in other 
parts of Europe. Father Alfred Theobaldi, 
General Vicar of the Diocese of Zurich, who 
had also been in Niederaltaich for a short 
visit, said in his speech on "Catholic 
Day" in Zurich: "There is some kind of re- 
ligious Renaissance among Protestants. We 
want to rejoice sincerely about this, be- 
cause through this, Zurich is going to be 
more Christiar. For the same reason Protes-— 
tants may rejoice when Catholic Zurich not 
only grows outwardly but inwardly." 

A typical product of Una Sancta's spirit 
was the Catholic Congress in Berlin several 
years ago. It was the task of the Congress 
to rise above all discord and to proclaim 
the unity and universality of faith in the 
living God. This was understood by both 
Catholics and Protestants. A Protestant 
representative, Praeses Kreyssig, was 
greeted with enthusiasm when he spoke on 
the themes: "Are we not brothers?" Many 
Protestants took part in the Congress and 
opened their houses to Catholics. Arch- 
bishop (now Cardinal) Joseph Wendel of 
Munich was the guest of the Protestant 
Bishop, Dr. Otto Dibelius, during the Con- 
gress. Smaller conferences take place regu- 
larly in other cities. In Zurich I attended 
one with some forty people present— 
priests, ministers and lay people from dif- 
ferent denominations. As a result of one 
of these Eucumenical Conferences, Father 
Metzger wrote to thousands of Protestant 
ministers: "We Christians of all denomina- 
tions bear the name of Our Lord. We all pray 
His prayers: 'The Our Father.' We thank Him 
for the same ‘glad tidings' and treasure 
the same Sacred Scriptures which have been 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. We must be- 
lieve in the good will of each other even 
if there are many human failings on both 
sides. Confidence builds bridges." 

And the well-known Swiss author and lec=- 
turer, Father Otto Karrer, asked why he was 
so much in favor of Una Sancta, replied, 
"We both—Catholics and Protestants—were 
guilty of the division in the time of the 
Reformation and therefore we have the duty 
of rebuilding Christianity together." 

—Helen E. Froelicher 
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“ETERNAL ROME” 


A new television series reports the 


history of Christianity in the Holy City 


This month NBC-TV’s Catholic Hour moves into big-time 
scheduling with “Eternal Rome” a four part travelog of the 
artistic, religious and cultural heritage of Rome and the Vati- 
can. Written by Pulitzer Prize-winner Paul Horgan and filmed 
in Rome, the show is one of the major projects in the 1958 
schedule of the National Council of Catholic Men. 

The series, treating classical, Medieval, Renaissance and 
modern Rome, says Martin Work, NCCM director, “depicts 
the significance of Rome and the Papacy in. . . Western civili- 
zation and the contemporary importance of the Vatican. It 
combines the best artistry of the film camera with a skilled, 
sensitive narration to interpret the treasures of our Christian 
heritage.” By scanning tombs and temples, catacombs and 
chapels, the series recreates something of the flavor of each 
age. Despite some weak spots—critics are sure to find the 
NCCM view at times contradicting its own interpretations of 
Christian history—much of the magnificence of Rome’s art 
and architecture will be shown in the context of its origin and 
development for the first time on television. 


This 13th century mosaic of Christ in the basilica of St. Mary Major is one of the many works of art shown in the NCCM programs. 
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“Eternal Rome” views the worldly city in which Peter 

(UPPER LEFT) established his See: pagan shrines on the Appian 
Way; the heart of Imperial Rome; the catacombs, where Mass 
may still be said; Renaissance Rome; and the Rome of Pius XII. 























LETTERS TO 


THE GRAHAM CONTROVERSY 


I just recently had the pleasure of reading 
the September issue of JUBILEE—the article 
“Report from the Garden” by Ralph J. 
Shea. 

Although I am not Roman Catholic—I 
am Anglican Catholic (Episcopal Church of 
U.S.) —I thoroughly agree with all contents 
of the article. I too had occasion to hear 
Billy Graham when he spoke in Tokyo, 
Japan, on his visit here in 1956. I could 
have written the same article and exact 
comments except change date line. 

I was raised as a Baptist and understand 
his methods, but a few days after hearing 
such sermons they lose their meaning and 
somehow as much as one tries he can’t 
hold on to anything tangible . . . Those 
who failed to read the article ought to, for 
it was true and unbiased. 

E. Exsrince Morritt, Jr. 
APO, San Francisco, Cal. 


I congratulate you for allowing your read- 
ers to answer the deeply regrettable article 
of Mr. Shea about Billy Graham. 

I just came home from Europe and only 
have one thing to say. If we Christians do 
not love and understand each other, the 
Communists will greatly profit and will end 
up by destroying Christian civilization. 

In unity is strength! What we need here 
is the Una Sancta Movement which was 
founded in Europe by Father Metzger, who 
died in a German concentration camp. 

Do we have to wait for air-raid shelters 
and concentration camps to realize that we 
Christians can and must pray and work to- 
gether? Christian unity is the great need 
of our time! 

E. Martin 
Allendale, N. J. 


In Theresa Cansfield’s diatribe against the 
Shea article on Billy Graham she sounds 
like a disloyal child in a blind and un- 
reasoning rage against a parent. 

Among her solecistic statements she said 
that the thousands of Catholics who at- 
tended the Graham meetings “felt lots 
better for . . . hearing the Bible read 
which we never hear in our service.” She 
also avers that articles of the nature of Mr. 
Shea’s will do “irreparable damage” to the 
Catholic Church. It is Catholics who make 
false statements about the Church who do 
the greatest damage to her. 

I hear the Bible read every Sunday at 
Mass, and I had to join the Catholic 
Church “to hear God’s word preached so 
as it can be understood.” 

Anprew: W. Case 
University Park, Pa. 


Thanks for Mr. Shea’s excellent job of 
covering the Billy Graham meeting. Critics 
notwithstanding, it seems to me that the 
article scored points ‘not only in hitting 
Graham’s fuzzy theology, but also in noting 
the “square” tone of the meeting. I gather 
that Graham’s preaching attracts not a 
multitude of wretched sinners hungry for 
God, but rather a bunch of nice, churchy, 
clean-cut Americans who come to hear 
things that are far from shocking or un- 
settling, just emotional and generally up- 
lifting. All this plus the Madison Avenue 
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slickness adds up to another monument of 
our modern American cult of safety, secu- 
rity and niceness, the more contemptible 
because it masquerades as prophecy, as the 
“voice in the wilderness.” Mr. Shea, far 
from showing sectarian prejudice, tried to 
lay bare a kind of mediocrity which surely 
glorifies God very little. 

Cuartes F. FRAKER, Jr. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


MOTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Thanks for the fine article on the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart [Eden Hall, Novem- 
ber]. 

They deserve a special accolade, too, for 
their espousal of the (once) unpopular 
cause of racial justice. Not only in the 
tangibles, as represented .by the vigorous 
leadership of Rev. Mother Grace Dammann, 
president of Manhattanville College (1942) 
whose forthright paper on Catholic college 
integration of the races opened the gates 
for scores of other schools to follow the 
lead of Manhattanville back in those days 
when it took courage to make the stand. 

But also, for the intangibles—convents 
and schools, in East and Mid-West gener- 
ally, extended to Friendship House workers 
swift understanding of their aims to con- 
front the racially-biased with the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, which 
twenty years ago was not as well known as 
it is today. Through women of vision like 
Rev. Mothers Benziger and Hill, Friendship 
House people always felt, even far away 
from their own homes, a warmth and en- 
couragement in places like Grosse Pointe 
(Detroit), Manhattanville, in River Forest 
(Illinois), in Boston, in Providence, in 
Philadelphia, etc., that enabled them to 
carry on with renewed courage. 

Ann Harrican MAKLER 
Toronto, Ontario 


CONICAL VESTMENTS 


I was very much interested in the article 
in the October JUBILEE on the conical vest- 
ment, since I am engaged in that work my- 
self and I am acquainted with Father E. J. 
Sutfin and his admirable work. 

I regret very much, though, to see your 
comment on the Weavers Guild “Goten”, 
Japan, that their specialized fabrics are ex- 
pensive. Put alongside goods which are 
machine woven, it might seem so at first, 
but we must make a distinction, for these 
fabrics are hand woven. They are exempt 
from all duties under Public Law 463. 
They are also true silk, true gold, and 
woven to order. New designs will be woven 
for anyone who will take a good quantity 
of the same. 

These weavers have put their skill at the 
disposal of vestment makers, especially in 
the United States, and welcome our cooper- 
ation. They are only too willing to learn 
what is desired by us, and to produce it 
for us. 

It does not seem fair to put their work 
alongside commercial products and say they 
are expensive, does it? 

Their fabrics range from four or five 
dollars a yard to nine and twelve dollars, 
‘pure true silk woven in any shade ordered. 
We here at Siena Studio act as an agency 


for the Guild. We send samples on request. 
We collect smaller orders and secure them 
at a lower price for others at a three per- 
cent handling charge. 

Some of the silks are magnificent. Their 
thirty-one inch width lends itself to the 
conical cut very well. Eight yards will cut 
a full sixty-inch type. Many of these silks 
need no lining. The brocades need no other 
enriching. Architects have used some of 
these silks for dossals and antipendia. Our 
own Seminary Chapel of San Francisco has 
two made by us at Siena Studio. 

I believe we can expect much from this 
group, the former Imperial Weavers, the 
most famous in Japan. They are most re- 
liable and anxious to continue weaving in 
a guild manner, for designers and makers 
of vestments and vesture of the Church. 

Sister M. Care, O.P. 
Siena Studio 
Mission San Jose, Cal. 


REQUEST TO READERS 
USED COPIES (fairly recent) of the 
principal Catholic magazines will be 


- welcomed by the Catholic Literature 


Distribution Committee of the Monte- 
rey-Fresno Diocese, 550 Church Street, 
Monterey, California. 


REQUEST FROM A MISSIONARY 


I am a Chinese missionary working now 
in Formosa. Some years ago I came out 
from Communist China with some school- 
mates. I continued my study at first in 
Hong Kong . . . and I was ordained to 
the priesthood at last in Macao. After my 
ordination I came to Formosa and worked 
first in Hsi-Chih Church, where I have 
many good Christians and fervent cate- 
chumens. 

In the beginning of this year I was ap- 
pointed to open a new mission here in 
Chin-Kua-Shih, a very poor, mountainous 
and superstitious place. I am in charge 
of three large territories where I have now 
already more than one hundred Christians 
and one hundred catechumens as well 
who are very fervent after their conver- 
sion . . . I have only 30 dollars in a 
month. With them I must spend for all my 
mission’s need and even for my own neces- 
sities. 

I get many publications every week from 
the U.S. Information Service in Hong 
Kong, but these are not so useful for us 
Catholics as our Church’s publications. 
Would you please be kind to send us your 
excellent magazine in order to help my 
Christians and especially my catechumens 
learning more Catholic doctrine from your 
publication? 

FatHer Mattias PENG 
Taipei, Taiwan 


@ A juBILEE reader has donated a 
subscription to Father Peng. JUBILEE 
receives many similar requests from 
overseas missionaries, but is not able to 
fill them all. If you’d like to give 
JUBILEE to an unknown missionary, 
please use the order form on page 52. 
We'll fill your gift from one of , the 
names on our request list.—Ep. 
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Nearly Everybody 
Seems to be Reading— 


THEOLOGY 
FOR BEGINNERS 
by F. J. Sheed 


The devil is annoyed. What there is about 
him in the book is both accurate and 
unflattering—besides he never has much 
luck with people who are really inter- 
ested in God . $3.00 


Did No One Give You 


THE NEW 


GUEST-ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed? 


What a shame: buy it at once. As you 
know, it consists of stories, essays and 
poems, mostly ridiculous, a full-length 
detective story by Msgr. Knox (his best) 
and priceless illustrations by Enrico Arno. 
Can a guest-room without it be con- 
sidered really furnished? Well, yes, we 
suppose it can. Just the same it’s a 
wonderful final touch—and large enough 
to make it difficult for guests to pack it 
“by accident.” $7.50 


On the Other Hand 
CANTERBURY BOOKS 


are a nice consolation prize to give your- 
self if Christmas leaves you (as it does 
us) feeling poorer than we expected. 
There are five of them, short and to the 
point, each containing just what the 
title suggests: 


THE ROOTS OF THE REFORMATION 
by Karl Adam 
THE DEVIL by Walter Farrell, O. P., 
Bernard Leeming, S. J., and others 
CONFESSION by J. C. Heeman 
THE ROSARY by Maisie Ward 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
by F. J. Sheed 


Paper bound 75¢ each 


Order from any bookstore 


The new Trumpet will give details of all 
the books we are publishing this Spring, 
and there are at least three that will excite 
you. To get the Trumpet, write to Juliet 
MacGill at— 


Sheed & Ward, New York 3 
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Parading past the senior residences, St. Michael’s 
students march across campus for the intramural 
semi-finals against rival Trinity College. 


ST. MICHAEL'S A Canadian college evolves a 


unique program for Christian education in a pluralistic society 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY CHARLES HARBUTT 


In recent years, Catholic educators have become in- 
creasingly aware of the difficulties in competing with 
liberally endowed private and public-supported state uni- 
versities. The larger libraries, better-equipped labora- 
tories, greater facilities and more numerous, often more 
renowned (and higher paid) teachers on the secular 
_ campuses give their students advantages often lacking 
at Catholic colleges. Some critics have argued that the 
whole concept of “cloistered colleges” is out of place in 
a pluralistic society, claiming that they do not adequately 
prepare students for an adult life amid conflicting ide- 
ologies. Also, more and more Catholic students must 
be turned away from already-deluged Catholic schools. 
The problem before Catholic educators is how to com- 
bine the Christian atmosphere and academic preparation 
in theology and philosophy offered by their colleges with 
the facilities of secular colleges. 

One answer to the problem is St. Michael’s College of 
the University of Toronto in Ontario, Canada. Founded 


in 1852, the College immediately found itself embroiled in 
sectarian fund-wrangling. Each of several small colleges 
was duplicating the others in instruction, libraries and 
facilities. As an antidote, St. Michael’s proposed a con- 
cept of federation which resulted in its fusion with 
Trinity College (Anglican), Victoria College (United 
Church of Canada), and University College (non-sec- 
tarian and the former provincial college) to form today’s 
state-supported University of Toronto. Each college is 
autonomous, has its own faculty, and offers courses in 
philosophy, psychology, religion, literature and language. 
All students, however, follow a common curriculum, take 
examinations in common, and receive their degrees from 
the University of Toronto. The University provides in- 
struction in all branches of the social and physical 
sciences, maintains professional faculties and a two- 
million-volume library. This arrangement preserves a 
small-school atmosphere, yet provides many courses and 
facilities usually found only at larger universities. 





. Michael’s senior John Price meets students from 
her colleges for lunch in the Great Hall of Hart 
House; the all-University undergraduate men’s club 











The Basilians staff St. Michael’s 


Responsible for the founding and administration of St. 
Michael's are the priests of the Community of St. Basil. 
The Community, an outgrowth of the French Revolu- 
tion’s religious persecutions, was formed by priests who 
staffed an underground school in the obscure town of St. 
Symphorien de Mahun in the Viverais mountains. Dedi- 
cated to higher education, especially of priests, the Basil- 


ian Fathers came to Toronto in 1852 at the request. of, 


Bishop Armand Francois Comte de Charbonnel. In their 
century in North America, the Fathers have founded five 
colleges and eight high schools, besides administering 
nine parishes in three U.S. and seven Canadian dioceses. 

Since studies such as economics, science and archeolo- 
gy are taught by the University, the Community has been 
able to train most of its personnel in subjects more close- 
ly aligned with their vocations as priests: theology, phi- 
losophy, psychology and the humanities. Thus, many 
faculty members of the high-level Pontifical Institute 
have come from the Community. Priests take advanced 
studies in other disciplines only when especially qualified, 


not just to fill a faculty gap. Academic competition on the. 


faculty level also results in a lively intellectual life for 
the College. 

Like most British institutions, St. Michael’s grew or- 
ganically, rather than from elaborate planning and the 
College has frequently found itself in advance of the 
theories. Before Newman’s /dea of a University laid 
down plans for the house system and federation, St. 
Michael’s had houses and was working towards federa- 
tion. Before the papal encyclical advising priests be edu- 
cated at least to the same academic levels as laymen, semi- 
narians, both from the Community and several Cana- 
dian dioceses, were being trained at Toronto. And now, 
when the concept of federation is being considered by 
many educators, St. Michael’s stands as an important and 
successful example. 


4 


St. Michael’s president and Basilian Superior, Father 
Lawrence K. Shook, C.S.B., stresses St. Michael’s academic 
and spiritual contributions to University life. 
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Under a Ford Foundation grant, St. Michael’s professor 
Marshall McLuhan helped found ExPLORATIONS, a magazine 
which studies the cultural impact of new media. 
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The Institute of Medieval Studies 


The Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, although aca- 
demically distinct from St. Michael’s, is physically attached to 
its senior residences and is responsible for much of the College’s 
scholarly spirit. 

The Institute was founded in 1929 under the inspiration of 
philosopher and French Academician Etienne Gilson to reviv- 
ify “Christian philosophy” by studying it in its matrix, the 
Middle Ages, as illumined through the latest methods of re- 
search. The only school of its kind, it has attracted world- 
known scholars, experts on Medieval art and literature, Canon 
law and liturgy, paleography and, above all, philosophy. Be- 
sides Professor Gilson, its faculty has numbered Maurice de 
Wulf, Jacques Maritain, Father G. B. Phelan and Anton Pegis 
who is an Institute graduate and editor of several recent 
Aquinas translations. Most of the Institute’s students have 
been laymen, many of whom now teach at Catholic and secular 


colleges in Canada and the US. 











Soft-spoken Rev. Ignatius Eschmann, O.P. brings the 
traditions of German scholarship to his post as the 
Institute’s professor of Thomist philosophy. 


Philosopher Etienne Gilson, founder of the Pontifical Institute, sees its work as crucial to the future of Western civilization: 
“The West has lost its sense of direction and has become contemptuous of the traditions and behaviors which have made it great. 
The Institute exists for the precise purpose of making contact ... with [them] at their point of origin in the Middle Ages.” 
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Conducting a class in his office, St. Michael’s professor D. F. Theall points out parallels in Spenser’s FAERIE QUEENE. Although 
many classes are held at St. Michael’s (to avoid mass lectures and preserve student identity), each course has rigorous, annual 
examinations, drawn-up and marked by all-University boards, which all Toronto students must pass. Two sequences open to 
St. Michael’s students are the general arts course and an honors course which provides for intensive study of-a particular field. 
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Institute student Hugh Schleich discusses philosophy with 
undergraduates John Gehl and Robert Pinto at More House. 


Small classes aid learning 


From the beginning, St. Michael’s has capitalized on 
the intimacy that springs from smallness. Classes occa- 
sionally take the form of casual meetings in a teacher’s 
office; there are many seminars. Close student-professor 
relations are encouraged especially by the house system, 
which was advocated by Cardinal Newman and is cur- 
rently in use at such U.S. universities as Harvard. Stu- 
dents live in small residences, each of which is under the 
direction of a priest- or nun-professor who also gives 
spiritual and academic guidance. The houses are arranged 
according to academic year and course so that the intel- 
lectual life of the classroom will be carried into the resi- 
dences. Professional and graduate students are mixed in 
with arts undergraduates to effect a mutual broadening. 
In addition, professors, graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents frequently meet over coffee in the student co-op. 

The presence of the Pontificial Institute greatly in- 
fluences the College. Besides explicit contacts through 
public lectures, joint professorships, classes in common 
and fortnightly teas, the Institute imparts an atmosphere 
of serious scholarship which makes philosophy the prime 
topic of conversation even at undergraduate parties. 


At one of the bi-monthly Institute teas philosopher Etienne 
Gilson jokes with graduate students and their guests. Gilson’s 
lectures at the Institute are public and well-attended by 
students and faculty from all colleges at Toronto. 














Student-director Mollie Wade coaches St. Michael’s Music Cheerleader Jane Hungerford, one of several hundred 
and Dramatic club members for one of their bi-monthly U.S. students at St. Michael’s, calls for a score 
productions, a scene from G. B. Shaw’s SAINT JOAN. in an intramural game with Trinity College. 
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A jazz group, composed of Toronto undergraduates, entertains St. Michael’s students at a Music and Dramatic club show. 
Each month, the club brings two outside groups to the campus for concerts, open to the entire University, after which there are an 
informal “Sing-Song” and a dance. Weekends are filled with bridge at women’s residences, Hart House concerts and art exhibits. 
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Graduate and undergraduate students come together 
Sunday evenings to chant compline; the College 
requires daily Mass and stresses the liturgy. 


Federation helps cultural life 


Classroom and social contacts with students from 
Toronto’s other colleges helps St. Michael’s keep 
abreast of current cultural and intellectual trends. 
Students edit the University paper, play on its ath- 
letic teams, argue for its debate squads and act in 
its plays. Hart House, the all-University under- 
graduate men’s club, helps make the need for a 
common’ ground between faiths and philosophies 
social as well as intellectual 

One result is St. Michael’s strongly avant-garde 
' flavor. Never darkly suspicious of new movements, 
its students often originate them. The College maga- 
zine prints prose and poetry strongly influenced by 
Pound and Joyce. The Music and Dramatic Club 
presents bi-monthly concerts and readings (pro- 
gressive jazz and Shavian plays). The classics are 
represented at weekly hi-fi concerts and by an in- 
formal recorder group. 

The séveral distinct small colleges at Toronto 
each has a strong school spirit, especially during 
finals of the well-organized intramural sports. St. 
Michael’s has its own weekly paper, and a student- 
owned, cooperative coffee shop, the profits of which 
are shared at year’s end. 

To strengthen students for their meeting with 
other faiths, the College stresses liturgical means to 
grace: daily Mass and nightly House prayers, missa 
cantata and compline on Sundays. Many students 
feel it is better to be exposed to non-Catholics while 
part of a Catholic institution with priests to consult, 
rather than later in life when alone. 
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A member of an informal recorder group, Claire Wood pensively 
plays Bach. Affiliation with the Toronto Conservatory makes 
many University students music-conscious. 
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Matthias Griinewald’s grim painting of the Crucifixion, a section 
of his Isenheim altarpiece, is influenced by the stark spirit of the 
Modern Devotion and Thomas Hemerken’s 1MITATION OF CHRIST. 








THE 
IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


by Rev. H. A. Reinhold 


“golden,” giving the impression that all was well until the 

Reformation upset the peaceful pattern of undisturbed faith. 
_ According to this view of history, a well ordered and peaceful society, 
4 building cathedrals and populating monasteries, was then flourishing, 
in contrast to the worldly and frantic pursuits of later days; intel- 
lectual competition of slightly differing but basically united schools 
was thus the rule. Such a view fails to explain the mounting tension 
and restlessness that led to the disruption we inherited. It would be 
more realistic—and more consoling to the present generation—if we 


] To ARE THOSE who like to present the Middle Ages as 


realized how torn and restless the ages of faith actually were. But 
despite all the disturbing and sometimes sordid details of medieval 
history, we too come to the conclusion that it was an age in western 
history deeply concerned with the image of God and restless in its 
effort to find Him. 

Just before the simultaneous great disintegration of religious unity 
in the Reformation and the intellectual discoveries of the Renaissance, 
a religious revival took place among the earnest-minded and sincere- 
hearted people around the lower Rhine. It was a great movement of 
religious rebirth—sparked by laymen and supported by secular priests 
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—known as the Devotio Moderna, 
the “Modern Devotion.” It should 
be better known and more pro- 
foundly understood. The most fa- 
mous of the men involved in this 
revival were Gerard Groote (born 
1340), his successor Florence 
Radewijn (b. 1350), and above all 
Thomas Hemerken (b. 1380), 
called “a Kempis” because he 
hailed from Kempen, a small town 
in the Rhenieh plain not far from 
Cologne. Hemerken was the move- 
ment’s greatest writer, although 
others who were its pupils, like 
the great Cardinal Nicholas of 
Cusa, Erasmus of Rotterdam and 
many prominent leaders on both 
sides of the Reformation, among 
them Ignatius Loyola and John 
Calvin, are their spiritual off- 


spring. The laymen were organ- 
ized in a congregation called “The 
Brothers of the Common Life.” 
The clerical members who fol- 
lowed the same principles in their 


renewed and “interiorized” spirit- 
ual lives gathered as the Canons of 
Windesheim, a small town near 
Zwolle, Holland. They in turn 
served as chaplains and spiritual 
directors in the houses and the 
excellent schools the Brothers soon 
established in the major cities of 
the lowlands and northern France. 


Thomas Hemerken, the author 
of THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 





It almost seems possible to say that all that is now recognized as 
being positive in the Reformation—its call for reform, its concern 
with the religion of the heart and conscience, its emphasis on in- 
teriorness and sincerity, its recourse to the Scriptures, its opposition 
to rote and dead formula in religious practice—was foreshadowed 
in this movement; when the catastrophe finally broke in 1517 it was 
only too easy for some of its members to mistake the Reformers for 
God-sent prophets; many people followed them out of the Church, 
misled by what was negative in the Reformation-—its open rebel- 
lion, its defiance of authority and its elevation of the individual to a 
position where he took supreme command over his spiritual affairs 
in the name of conscience. Although these elements were absent from 
the Devotio Moderna, they were foreshadowed in its contempt for the 
intellectual approach to the faith, for theological speculation and 


dogmatic preciseness summarized in sharply chiselled formulas and 
definitions. When Thomas Hemerken writes that it is “better to feel 
compunction than to know the accurate definition of it” and when he 


does this in a context that conveys the general impression that this 
is more than an obvious truth, it becomes evident that it is an attitude 
and a pattern of a subtle anti-intellectualism hovering over an age 
surfeited with a decaying, late and inferior scholasticism. Not only was 
there a general cry for reform of the Church “in head and limbs,” but 
there was also a groan for relief from the verbalizings of the later 
schoolmen who were no equals of Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure and 
Duns Scotus. In other words, their cry for the religion of the heart 
and for the word of God without philosophy was a sound and genuine 
reaction to a good thing overdone. And like all reactions, it went so 
far in the opposite direction as to become dangerous. This danger 
became visible to the naked eye in the Reformation, when Luther 
called reason a harlot. No one among the followers of the Devotio 
Moderna, especially not their greatest writer Thomas Hemerken, ever 
went so far, but the trend was there and with it piety became no 
longer communal but almost purely individual. There is also in the 
Devotio Moderna a late medieval preoccupation with the nearly- 
exclusive identification of Christ’s redemption with His suffering, and 
little of His victory and triumph. It is a very “moral,” an almost sour 
and slightly joyless version of the Good Tidings, apparent visually 
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in the paintings of the Flemish primitives and their north-German 
counterparts who worked with an exclusive interest in the Passion, 
especially in its physical aspects. 


HIS SUMMARY is necessary to give our book, The Imitation of 
[ei its background. It is a classic, and it rivals the Bible 

itself in numbers of editions and reprints. It has served such 
great saints as Ignatius and others. Its prestige is such that one is 
tempted to lift it out of its historical background and to regard it 
as absolute, since it is so timeless and needs no further commendation. 
However, if the Old Testament has to be focussed by the New, and the 
New in its turn, by the living tradition of the Church and by the light 
thrown upon it by research, this book cannot be declared above an 
evaluation. It will always remain one of the great books of mankind, 
not alone for Catholics, but for all others who strive after the imita- 
tion of Christ, using it for their own ascent to God. 

The Imitation of Christ was written by Thomas Hemerken, in 
spite of all the learned attempts to give one of his brethren the credit | 
for it. It is a true product of the Devotio Moderna, even in its form, | 
because it is written in pithy aphorisms with utter disregard for 


system and logical order. Not that there is anything not logical in it, 3; 


but its clear thoughts and reasonable progressions avoid a visible and 
preconceived shape, as you would find it in a textbook or a Summa | 


Theologica. You could, with the exception of the fourth book, which ka 


deals with the Eucharist in its late medieval form of piety (which 
form largely, thanks to this very treatment, is still ours), rearrange 
its chapters or books and even the aphorisms within the chapters 
without suffering much harm, so loosely is it strung together. And 
mind you, this is no serious shortcoming: it wants to lead to prayer 
and it does. It wants to bridge the gap between the two halves of 
Christian life: worship and doing, and it does. It wants to impress 
on the reader a religion of the heart and the conscience, as against 
an outward and busy performance consisting in formalities and near- 


superstitious and miracle-hungry claptrap: and it succeeds. Its devo- 7 é 


tion is based on scriptural sayings and endeavors to distill out of the # 


Gospels a rule of earnest, devout and godly life, which it does without 
fail. Thomas Hemerken in his manly piety is opposed to all flam- 


20 Thomas Hemerken’s parish church, at Kempen, on the Rhenish 





boyant gestures. He loathes frills and lacework and leads the reader 
directly to the center of his faith: Christ Who assumes suffering and 
death, and our task is to follow Him in this. Hemerken does this with- 
out pampering us, without sugaring the sometimes bitter truth, with- 
out cushioning the hard impact of the cross Christ lays on the shoul- 
ders of all men. He talks like a good confessor of the old school, but 
like one who knows man’s heart, not in psychoanalytically trained in- 


sight, but with an instinct for human deviousness, frailty and self-de- 


ception. He is not a Jansenist, nor full of gloom, but he is matter of 
fact and earnest. Nobody can run away from death nor from the cross 
of his life: let us face it and go on our way with honesty and courage. 
Yet a Dominican may object to the lack of speculative system and of 
organization in Thomas Hemerken’s masterpiece; a Franciscan might 
find it a bit cheerless and dour; a Benedictine would miss the expan- 
siveness that goes with community life and the liturgy as a continua- 








Rhenish peasants at prayer. 


tion of the table round of the Last Supper; a Jesuit will look in vain 
for greater emphasis on the apostolic aspect of complete Christianity; 
the little regard the author seems to display for the mystical stages 
may astonish the Carmelite; the layman will search high and low 
for a positive word on married love and the family; the priest of our 
day will miss any reference on the social implications of the Gospel 


and the duty of the Christian to permeate the economic and political 
system with the oil of Christ: yet all of them will use this great book 
and be richer therefor. It will fill all of them with a consciousness 
of one aspect of true sanctity: a singleminded and—shall we say— 
direct contempt of all that is mediate and of no lasting consequence 
for our salvation. 


The Imitation of Christ, which was translated into English as early 
as the sixteenth century by Richard Whitford, a friend of Saint 
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| Thomas More, in the virile and “earth-near” English of his day 
and again in the pithy English of the eighteenth century by Bishop 
Challoner, has been translated many times more in a competitive 
effort to render it in the full richness of its Latin original. 

Those who have used this great stirrer of souls and admonisher 
of hearts have their preferences, but some chapters like the ones on 
the “Royal Road of the Cross” (Book I, chapter 12), “On the Con- 
sideration of oneself” (II,5), the “Proof of a true Lover” (III,6), on 
“True Comfort in God Alone” (III,15), on “The Four things that 
bring much peace” (III,23), “On Self Love,” “Inconstancy of the 
human heart” and a few more: these are beyond doubt favorites of 
all who use this book as a guide to meditation. 


II, chapter 12, to take upon thyself the Cross: it is the 
very way to the Kingdom of Heaven and there is none 


; 4 oa \ VE DOEST THOU then dread,” Hemerken writes in Book 


| other? In the Cross is health and life and defence from our enemy; 


' it puts into us heavenly sweetness; it gives our mind strength, our 


spirit joy, exalted virtue, full perfection of holiness: there is no 
health of soul nor hope of everlasting life, but through the power of 
the Cross .. . Go where thou wilt and seek what thou wouldst; never 
shalt thou find, above thee or beneath thee, within thee or without 
thee . . . a more sure way to Christ than the way of the Holy Cross. 
Dispose all things after thy own will and yet thou shalt find that 
thou needs must suffer somewhat, either with thy will or against thy 
will. And thus thou shalt always find the Cross: sometimes thou 
feelest forsaken by God, sometimes vexed by thy neighbor and, what 
is even worse pain, thou wilt be a burden to thyself. There is no 
deliverance but to suffer till it please almighty God in His geodness 
otherwise to dispose for thee. It is He who desireth theu shalt learn 
to suffer without consolation and wholely to submit to Him to be 
made meeker by tribulation than thou werest before.” 

This seems to be “a hard speech” to our present faint-hearted and 
soft generation, according to our own interpretation of faith. But 
Thomas Hemerken has a grave and firm quality in his writing that 
will stand the test of life. There is no denying that he sounds des- 
perately like Jesus Himself, and that while reading and reluctantly 
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admitting the truth of his stern sayings, we modern Christians 
experience the embarrassing feeling that we stand on the side of 
Sadducees and Pharisees: either we try hard to explain away the Cross 
or we replace it with narrow and meticulous observances, like the 
pilgrimages and the desire for sure-fire and sensational devotions 
which Thomas scorns so eloquently. All of these are but escapes from 
reality into patterns cunningly designed by human cowardice. Thomas 
Hemerken’s writing is full of such wisdom close to the Gospel. 
Although we might find him to be the child of his era, the gist of his 
message is as timeless and direct as his Master’s which also speaks of a 
“soft and adulterous generation.” In an age where the pursuit of 
happiness is taken to mean hedonism, the craving of pleasure, the 
clear sound of this trumpet voice from the Mount of the Sermon and 
from Calvary is as salutary now as it was in his own day, when laymen 
shamed the guardians of the Gospel by their initiative in the Devotio 
Moderna. 

Even his severest critics have to admit one thing: that Thomas 
Hemerken built his appeal to man on Christ as the center. He shuns 
all sweetness outside the Savior’s and takes Him as person alive and 
real. There is no softening nor cushioning nor dilution of the Word. 


He is on guard, without expressly saying so, against the coming great 


relapse into a perverted stage of an Old Testament phase of religion 
—of “faith” as a means of success and of painless living without risk, 
of “faith” that is no more daring than safety devices and insurance 
policies. Though we miss in Thomas Hemerken some of Christianity’s 
more joyful aspects and although he sounds at times more stoic than 
Christian, there is a quality in him that shatters all vanity, a manli- 
ness that shuns softness and a simplicity that pierces the devious ruses 
of our hearts: Thomas a Kempis should be read by our generation to 
purify it from the subtle secularism that is enveloping the devout 
almost as much as the worldly. 


Durer’s woodcut of the Crucifixion 
follows the tradition of the Modern Devotion. 
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DRAWING BY ELAINE BOLOGNESE 


The EPIPHANY 


IT IS BUT a few days since the solemnity of 
the birth of Christ, and the world is already 
illuminated by the feast of His manifestation. 
On this feast day the world acknowledges Him 
who was born of a Virgin on the former feast. 
The Word made flesh so ordained His manifestation 
that as a new-born Infant He would be known to 
believers, but hidden from persecutors. Already 
on Christmas the heavens were resplendent with 
the glory of God, and the sound of His truth 
went forth to all the earth, when an army of 
Angels appeared to the shepherds as messengers 
of the new-born Savior and the guiding star 
began leading the Magi to adore Him. Let us 
acknowledge, beloved brethren, in the adoration 
of the Magi the first sign of our calling and 

of our faith; and let us celebrate with glad 

hearts the beginnings of our blessed hope. 

From now on we enter our eternal heritage; 
and the truth .. . casts its light 

on all nations. Let us fittingly honor this 

most sacred day on which the Author of our 
salvation appeared. He whom the Magi 
worshipped as an Infant in a crib we will adore 
as omnipotent King of heaven; and as from their 
treasury they gave mystical gifts to the Lord, 

so let us also from the treasury of our hearts 
offer gifts that are worthy of God. 


—POPE SAINT LEO 
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DANIEL 


by 


WwW. H. AUDEN 





’ \ } ELCOME, good people, watch and listen 
To a play in praise of the prophet Daniel, 

Beloved of the Lord. Long has he dwelt 

In brick Babylon, built by a river, 

Far from Jerusalem, his real home, 

A son of Judah, suffering exile 

Since Jehoakim turned from the true God 

To worship idols in high places. 

Painful was the price to be paid for that: 

For the cruel king of the Chaldees, 

Nebuchadnezzar with a numberless host 

Besieged Jerusalem and soon prevailed. 

He broke her gates, burned her with fire, 

Her men and women he made captive, 

Her temple treasures he took away, 

Shut them in the house of Shinah, his ungod, 

A brass thing in which no breath was. 

But Daniel, the pious, from the days of his youth, 

Worshipped the One and walked humbly, 

So God gave him gifts of vision 

That found him favor in this foreign land. 

He alone was ready to read the dreams 

That Nebuchadnezzar in the night had, 

And the fate he foretold befell that king, 

Whose senses forsook him for seven years; 

Like a witless ox he ate grass, 

Nameless, naked, his nails like claws. 

Those days are done. He died, and now 

His son Belshazzar sits on the throne. 

See, he approaches, his princes with him. 
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IGHTY Belshazzar commands a feast; 
A thousand lords give him thanks and glory. 

Flushed and foolish, flown with pride, 
He bids his servants to bring hither 
The goodly goblets of gold and silver, 
The consecrated cups and vessels 
Set aside for sacred use 
In Jehovah’s temple, but taken thence 
When Nebuchadnezzar annexed Judah. 
His wanton wives drink wine therefrom. 
With lustful lips and looks profane, 
Their shouts grow shameless at Belshazzar’s table 
In honor of idols of their own devising 
Forgetting God from whom all greatness comes. 
In this heedless hour a hand appears, 
Phantom fingers come forth and write 
Words on the wall, a wonder to behold. 
The sight silences; they cease laughing; 
Full of fear is the face of the king, 
Belshazzar of Babylon; his bowels quake, 
His knees knock. In his need he cries: 
“Summon my soothsayers, the sages of my kingdom 
My wise men. Wealth shall he have, 
Garments of scarlet and gold chains, 
Who reads what is written, unriddles these words.” 
The loremasters, the learned of Babylon, 
Are brought to the palace; they peer, they frown, 
They stare astonished at the strange words; 
They know them not; their knowledge is vain; 
The truth is not in them to interpret rightly 
What is said there. Sad at heart 
Are the king and his court; care fills them. 


NEws of this hap is noised abroad: 
In her quiet quarters the Queen hears it, 


And in loving haste leaves her chamber 
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To counsel the king. Comely her form, 
Gracious to gaze on like the green cedar, 

Blithe in bearing like a blossoming rose, 

As she enters the hall with her handmaidens. 
“My lord,” she says, “Live for ever, 

May thy days endure. There dwells in thy kingdom 
A holy man, mighty in wisdom, 

His speech inspired by the spirit of God, 

Whom thy father favored for he found none 

So apt to expound a hard sentence, 

Unriddle visions and read the meaning 

Of dark dreams. Daniel is his name. 

Show him this writing, for surely he will 
Interpret it truly. Be troubled no more!” 
Hearkening to her counsel, the king says: 
“Find me this man and fetch him hither!” 
Searching the city, the satraps come 

To Daniel’s dwelling. “Come down,” they call, 
“And hasten with us to the High King; 


He wishes for thy wisdom; great reward shall be thine 
If thou canst tell him the true meaning 

Of the secret signs, and assuage his fear.” 

' “Princes,” says the prophet, “if it please God, 

The Lord of truth, to enlighten my spirit, 

I will read these runes; direct me thither.” 


HE IS come to the court and the king says: 
“Art thou that child of churlish Judah 
Who is deemed wise? Is Daniel thy nameP 
My soothsayers, the sages of Babylon 
Cannot understand the strange writing: 

If thou canst make its meaning clear, 

Glory and gold shall be given thee.” 

And Daniel answers: “Hail, O king! 

When Nebuchadnezzar, as thou knowest well, 
Forgot the God from whom his glory came 

In the lust of his pride, the light of reason 
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Fled from him, he fed on grass 

Like a brute beast. Thy boast is worse. 

Thou hast lifted thyself against the Lord of Heaven, 
Profaning what was sacred, the vessels of His house, 
Made obeisance to idols of brass and stone: 

For this thou art judged. Thus I interpret 

The words on the wall, a warning of doom. 

MENE saith the Lord: thy might is finished. 
TEKEL saith the Lord: tested in the balance, 

Thou art found wanting, thy weight is less. 
PHERES saith the Lord: thy fall is certain, 

Thy crown shall leave thee, thy kingdom be divided 
Thy power apportioned to Persians and Medes.” 
Then Belshazzar is ashamed, he shakes with fear. 

“T have sinned,” he says, “Let the sacred vessels, 
God’s treasure, be returned to Judah 

To own for ever. Let honor be shown 

To this wise man in whose mouth is truth.” 

With merry music and mirthful song 


The princes praise the prophet Daniel 
The Queen also for her quickness of heart 
And his lieges leave their lord alone. 


Now Belshazzar shivers as shades of night 

Fall upon fields and fortified cities: 

In solitude and silence his soul is delivered 

To wanhope and weakness. “Ah, woe!,” he sighs, 
“My doom is upon me, death is near, 

The fate foretold; what I fear will be. 

Once God gave me glory and power, 

Triumph for a time; now He takes them back; 
Nor strength nor cunning can stay His hand. 
The might of kings is in their many warriors, 
Bowmen, spearmen and burnished chariots, 

But His power is in Himself to impose His will; 
He issues no orders, His heart intends 

‘Let this happen!’ and, Lo! it does. 
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Men trust in towers, in turreted keeps 

And high walls, but who can point 

Upward or downward or out yonder, 

This way or that, saying ‘There He dwells’? 
With a man one can bargain;—‘Be my friend 
And I will give you gold or cattle, 

Horses or women,’ but who can say 

Of the Lord Almighty ‘He lacks this. 

I perceive the desire that will sway His judgment’? 
Nor valor nor vanity avail me now. 

I go to my grave, my glory is brought 

To dust and darkness: but, as death takes me, 
Let me turn to the Truth, entrust my soul 

To the Lord of Light, the Living God!” 

And now in the night there is noise of battle: 
Darius the Great who rules the Medes, 

Comes forth as a victor, invades the land, 
Slays Belshazzar and sits on his throne. 


OW Darius rules: he raises Daniel 
To high office for his excellent spirit, 

Favors, befriends, prefers him over 
Presidents and princes, plans to make him 
Ruler of the realm. Wroth are the lords, 
Jealous of this Jew. They join together, 
Watch and wait for his ways to err, 
But find no fault; he is faithful in all. 
“We cannot,” they say, “find occasion against him 
Unless it relate to the Law of his God.” 


HE plotting princes approach the king. 
“Darius,” they say, “may your reign be long! 
The captains of your court have counselled together 
To establish a statute, a stern decree. 
This have we thought. For thirty days 
Whosoever shall ask a petition 
Of any save thee shall be thrown straightway, 
Alive to the lions. Long live Darius! 
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Wilt thou sign, great king, and seal the writing, 
That none may annul this new law?” 

Then Darius, thinking no evil, 

Signs and seals it. The sinful men 

Hurry hence to the house of Daniel 

Where, at a window towards Jerusalem, 

The prophet is praying with pure heart 

To the true God. They return to Darius. 

“O king,” they cry, “thy decree went forth 
That whosoever should ask a petition 

Of any save thee should be thrown to the lions, 
But this man Daniel has dared disobey thee; 
Openly he asks for help from his God.” 
Darius is sad; he sees their envy; 

He labors long to deliver Daniel. 

But the accusers cry: “The decree was thine. 
Didst thou not sign and seal the writing 

That none should annul itP It shall not be changed.” 
“Alas,” says the king, “the law is thus.” 
Grieving greatly, he gives orders 

That Daniel be cast in the den of lions. 
“Daniel,” he cries, “I can do no other. 
Forgive thy friend! May God save thee!” 


O Daniel is down in the deep pit, 

Alone among lions. But the Lord of Heaven 
Sends an angel with a sword to keep 
Those beasts at bay that they bite him not. 
And a second angel He sends in the night 
To Habbakuk, a holy prophet, 

Saying: “Arise! The road is long. 

I am bid to bring you to Babylon town 
And the dark den where Daniel lies.” 
“That is full far,” says that faithful man, 
“And I know not the way; nevertheless 

I will go to greet him. God’s angel 

Takes him by the hair; in a trice they come 
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To the perilous pit; he appears to Daniel, 
Refreshes with food his fainting spirit. 


AY dawns; to the den of lions 

The king is come. He calls aloud: 
“Daniel, O Daniel, my dear friend, 
Dost thou live yet? Hath the Lord thy God 
Saved His servant from sudden death?” 
And Daniel answers: “Hail, O king! 
I am safe and sound. God sent an angel 
With a shining sword to shut the mouths 
Of the hungry lions. They lie asleep.” 
Glad is Darius at this great wonder, 
Bids his bodyguard bring up Daniel, 
Set him free, and in fury commands: 
“Let his accusers be cast in the pit!” 
The princes and presidents who plotted evil 
Rue their wrong. Ere they reach the bottom 
Their bones are broken, their bodies rent, 
Torn in pieces by the teeth of the lions. 
So Daniel was restored to his state of honor 
And dwelt in peace until his days end. 
Visions revealed to him events to come; 
Truly he foretold the return of Judah 
To its own home, and the end of Jerusalem, 
Her final fall when, in fullness of time, 


The wise Word that was from the beginning, 
Maker of all things, should be made flesh 
And suffer death to redeem mankind. 


ND now, good people, our play is done. 
But, to grace our going, let God’s angel 

Tell you tidings of eternal joy. 
To the maiden Mary, the immaculate Virgin, 
A baby is born in Bethlehem City 
Who is called Christ, our King and Saviour. 
Sing glory to God and goodwill, 
Peace to all people! Praise the Lord! 
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ROBERT SHUSTER AS HEROD’S ARMOR-BEARER AND MARGOT WARD AS AN ANGUISHED MOTHER IN A SCENE FROM “THE HOLY INNOCENTS.” 


Throughout the Middle Ages, it was a common custom 
to stage plays in connection with different holy seasons. 
The subjects might be a scene from the life of the Lord, 
a mystery of the faith, or the life of a saint or Old Testa- 
ment figure. Variously known as passion plays, mystery 
plays or miracle plays, these folk dramas (usually writ- 
ten by clerics) often involved an entire populace in their 
production. 

This Christmas season sees a revival of several—THREE 
CLERCS, THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS and THE HOLY 
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INNOCENTS produced at the Hunter College Playhouse im- 
mediately after Christmas by Dr. Ethel Thurston, and 
THE PLAY OF DANIEL at The Cloisters during the first week 
of January. Originally performed from 1150 to 1250 in 
Beauvai’s cathedral, the Daniel play is now being pre- 
sented by the New York Pro Musica under the direction 
of Noah Greenberg; its unusual music was transcribed by 
Father Rembert Weakland, O.S.B. from a 13-century 
manuscript, and W. H. Auden has contributed an English 
commentary—which JUBILEE’s editors present above. 
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In the northeastern corner of Greece three finger-like peninsulas jut southward 
into the Aegean Sea toward European Turkey. The easternmost of these peninsulas 
is the famous, independent, theocratic republic of Mount Athos, a unique 
community of Orthodox monks who have been following the same way of life 
for a thousand years. Nearly cut off from the mainland by a narrow isthmus 
dotted with swamps and lakes, Mount Athos is still the rough, isolated sanctuary 
that attracted anchorites and hermits in the age of Constantine. Its coast line 
is rugged, cut by deep bays and inlets, bold cliffs and promontories. Its 
lowlands are covered with dense thickets of cypress, pine, cherry, oak and 
chestnut, and its twenty sprawling monasteries—all dedicated to the Holy 
Mother of God—thrust themselves above the wilderness with the audacity of 
medieval fortresses, which indeed they once were. The forty-mile-long peninsula 
is governed by representatives of the monasteries, who in turn elect a synod of 
four monks (the PROTEPISTATE and his three EpIsTATES). The Synod resides at 
Karyes, the capital of Athos, and meets thrice-weekly (three of its 
members are seen at the left, suspiciously observing the photographer at work) ; 
they supervise the running of the peninsula and are aided by a small corps of 
police from the mainland who keep order among the steady flow of pilgrims. 
Mount Athos is strictly a male sanctuary; not even female animals are allowed on 
its shores (it has been remarked that “no one is ever born there, one only dies 
there”) ; it has no motor vehicles,—the monks, laymen and pilgrims 
‘travel around the peninsula either by foot or mule, or by one of the numerous 
tiny boats which ply their way along the coast from monastery to monastery. 





thos is a limestone mountain 6,350 feet in height, dominating the southern tip of the peninsula. Three major 
monasteries are sprawled across its base (like Saint Paul’s, BELOW). Although it had been a refuge for holy men for 
centuries, monastic life did not formally begin until 963, when the Emperor Nicephorus founded the Grand Lavra, rh 
Emperor’s lavish gifts to the new foundation brought violent protests from the hermits, who thought the Lavra’s wealth’ 
denoted an attack by the devil on the true faith. Other monasteries were soon founded, however, including some by 

the recently-converted Slavs—Russians, Bulgarians and Serbs. Antagonism between Greek and Slav immediately 
commenced and has continued to the present. The Crusaders pillaged the monasteries frequently; in the 13th centup 
the monks placed themselves under the protection of Pope Innocent I11, but reverted to the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople when the Greeks re-established political sovereignty. Throughout the Middle Ages pire 
ravaged the peninsula. Athos also has suffered spiritual controversies, the most famous over Hesychasm, a quietist, 
mystical movement whose adherents believed that by certain rigorous, ascetic practices they were led to see “the 
uncreated light” of God, meaning the same light as that of the Transfiguration; whatever validity Hesychasm may 
had was seriously affected by tinges of magical practices and by involvement in political controversies within 
Orthodoxy and against the Latin Church. Though existing in supposed isolation, Mount Athos has always been affech 
by the outside world, its life flourishing and waning under uncontrollable forces. Today the monks and lay helpers on 
Athos number about 3,500, barely more than a third of their strength at the turn of the century. 





here are two kinds of monasteries on Mount Athos, cenobitic 

and idiorrhythmic. The former are completely communal, observing 
fully the ancient traditions of poverty and asceticism; their 

abbots are elected for life, and the monks owe him complete 
obedience; the monks have no property and the meals are taken in 
common. In the idiorrhythmic (self-regulating) monasteries the 
discipline is less strict: each monk has a comfortably-furnished 

cell with a balcony; a monk may own property and have an income from 
the outside world; he may also have vacations away from Athos. 
Associated with the monasteries are SKETES (monastic settlements), 
farms, sanctuaries and hermitages. Along with the steady pulse of 

the daily Office, the monks often engage in time-honored pursuits. 
Some, like Father Zachary of the SKETE of Kapsoklivia, paint ikons, 
working in a semi-romantic manner, drawing upon their vast memories 


of Byzantine treasures for inspiration. Others like the lean, 
solitary monk at the Grand Lavra, work patiently at small gardens. 





ife on Mount Athos follows the rule of Saint 
Basil. The monastic day begins shortly after 
midnight with several hours of prayer, followed 
by breakfast at dawn. After eating, the monks, 
like those at Saint Panteleimon, chant their 
thanks to God for His gifts in the long, rolling 
Byzantine melodies that seem to spring out of the 
earth itself with the deep solemnity of a great 
river. The frugal meals have the beauty of 
simplicity: those at Gregoriou for example 
(BELOW), consist of soup, black bread, red wine 
and vegetables or fruit, taken with great 
dignity and the knowledge that this food results 
from the touch of the Lord upon the earth... 
The day passes alternately in work and prayer, 
with a long sleep before Vespers, the greatest 
hour of the Byzantine Office (RIGHT). 

Such a life seems to center around the wisdom 
of the aged (the Greek word for the Athonite 
monk is KALOGEROS—good old man) ; 

the monks live to Biblical spans, but this 
strength is also a weakness: for the last 
half-century there has been a shortage of 
younger men at Mount Athos. In 1930 a 
seminary, the Athonite Academy was begun to 


prepare younger men for the priesthood, but 
was interrupted by the war. Today there are 


some forty students in training at the Academy. 
After six years of study, they will spend another 
three at the Kalki School of Theology in 
Istanbul before returning to Mount Athos. 











lthough there are some young men coming to Mount Athos (including 

a few Greeks who return to their homeland each year from America), 
it does not have the fecundity or the vitality of Western monasticism. 
Too many monks are elderly or sickly (the Greek monk above died 
two weeks after being photographed). Orthodoxy’s separation from 

the See of Peter has cut Athos off from the founts of spiritual 
creativity, and as well from some necessary material aids. Interested 
outsiders are concerned over the future of the monasteries: the Russian 
monks, for example, have declined from 1500 before the Revolution 


to eighty today. However, the old men of Dionysiou sunning 


themselves on a late warm winter’s day and the lonely wanderer 
resting by a crosstopped cairn, vestiges of a thousand-year-old 
Byzantine civilization, know Athos has survived more perilous ages. 














Martin Buber A contemporary Jewish philosophe : 


explores the isolation of modern man 


N AN ERA of mistrust and separa- 

tion, a condition of modern man 
that Max Picard has described as 
his “atomization,” few voices sound 
so clearly on the side of trust, com- 
munity and reintegration as that of 
Martin Buber. A seventy-nine-year- 
old Austrian-born and German-raised 
Jew who now teaches social philos- 
ophy at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, Buber’s influence in the 
intellectual world is far in advance 
of his reputation among the general 
public. From the time his first writ- 
ings began to appear during the 
early years of the century, he at- 
tracted the attention not only of Jew- 
ish thinkers but of Christian philoso- 
phers and theologians as well, and 
this was true despite the fact that he 
is not a “proto-Christian,” not some- 
one who can easily be baptized. 

It is precisely Buber’s vantage 
point outside Christianity—a site 
which lacks, of course, some funda- 
mentally basic channels to truth, but 
which gives him a new angle of vision 
—that provides him with powerful 
insights into Christian belief and 
practice. Yet they are not his main 
concern. A strongly religious Jew, 
whose entire theoretical structure is 
based solidly on the reality of the 
one true God, Buber is only inciden- 
tally a theologian and only periph- 
erally a critic (in its original sense 
of “examiner”) of Christianity or of 
Judaism itself. Buber may best be 
described as a teacher, one who 
guides, offers counsel, makes himself 
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known so that others may learn to 
know themselves. 

To “hallow” the world, to make 
unwhole things whole, to restore, re- 
juvenate and bring to fuller life the 
fragments of our earthly existence— 
such is the imperative Buber gives 
us. Throughout his writings certain 
words occur again and again: con- 
nection, relation, dialog, hallowing, 
community, mutuality, presence. It is 
a vocabulary of immanence, not trans- 
cendence; though Buber has an or- 
thodox view of the “otherness” and 
incommensurability of God, he de- 
parts radically from many religious 
writers in emphasizing not so much 
God’s nature and man’s knowledge 
of it as His presence and man’s re- 
sponse. He believes that man must 
go out from himself to meet God, 
and that man’s primary task on earth 
is to further the work of Creation. 

Though he cannot believe in the 
divinity of Christ (Whom he thinks 
of as his “great brother” and for 
Whom he has a reverent regard as 
“incomparably the purest and most 
righteous of them all”), his own 
thinking—although always autono- 


-mous and distinct has led him to 


remarkable parallels of many basic 
Christian ideas. He is popular among 
European Catholic thinkers—Gabriel 
Marcel and Max Picard are two— 
and if his ideas often seem familiar, 
it is because he has engaged in fruit- 
ful exchanges with intellectuals of 
other faiths. 

Buber’s basic teaching stems from 


his interest in Hasidism, a mys) 
tical Jewish cult which arose in cen 
tral Europe during the eighteenth 
century and which still has adherents, 
Hasidism (the word “hasidut” means 
“piety” in Hebrew) stressed the nes 
cessity for man to turn every one of 
his actions to God; in refusing to 
accept a distinction between the saz 
cred and profane or to divide life 
into religious and secular spheres off 
activity, the Hasids taught that the 
holiness of life, its “wholeness,” de 
pends for its fulfillment on an unin‘! 
terrupted flow of piety directed 
towards work, thought, play, conven+! 
tional gestures and, most of all, one’s) 
fellow-men. 

From Hasidism Buber has retained, 
this concept of hallowing, of bringing’ 
everything into the presence and light 
of God, together with an emphasis om 
the communal nature of salvation. But. 
like a composer who uses folk tunes 
to serve as material for his sympho- 
nies, he has gone beyond his less 
conscious predecessors. Though not @ 
speculative philosopher, he has de 
veloped a consistent and deeply- or 
ganic body of thought, which stands) 
as one of the truly important con- 
tributions to the mind of our age, as* 
well as one of the most profound: 
curatives to that age’s sickness. 

At the heart of Buber’s thinking 
lies his concept of J-Thou. One can- 
not begin to do justice to this idea 
in a limited space, and in fact suc 
popular recognition as Buber has re- 
ceived has usually resulted in the 
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vulgarisation,. through over-simplifi- 
cation, of his leading motif. But at 
the risk of betraying the integral, 
continuous nature of Buber’s thought, 
there are certain statements that can 
be made about it. The /-Thou rela- 
tion is the basis upon which rests the 
most essential human knowledge, that 
which goes beyond the cognitive or 
aesthetic. In the recognition of the 
Thou, the other, who is set over 
against me, I learn about my being 
and about being in general. In the 
establishment of relation with the 
Thou, I give my life roots and mean- 
ing, and fulfill my destiny. “All real 
living is meeting,” Buber says. 
“Where there is no sharing there is 
no reality.” 


The Thou may be an animal, a 
plant or even an object, but is most 
importantly another human being. 
Whenever we seek to know another 
as he is in himself, without separating 
him out into qualities or attributes, 
and without the intervention of pas- 
sions, claims or ideas, we prepare 
the ground for relation. Within re- 
lation takes place that primal act of 
knowing, which is not so much an 
activity of the intellect as of the en- 
tire self, and may best be described 
as intuition. Within relation, too, 
there is effectuated mutual help, a 
happening in which each discovers 
both his need and his capacity to help 
and is granted fulfillment of both. 
This is the world of J-Thou, a world 
in which there is nothing but pure 
encounter, greeting, mutuality “354 
love. Love, says Buber, is the “r 
sponsibility of an I for a Thou.” 

But there is another world, that of 
I-It, in which men and things are 
objectified, broken up into manage- 
able fragments, “turned to account.” 
It is the familiar world we use and 
experience, and we are forever mov- 
ing men and things into it from the 
realm of /-Thou, where they cannot 
be used or experienced—that is, made 
into merely the objects of our im- 
pressions and observations—but only 
met and loved. This movement is 
necessary; without it man could not 
live, for from it come science, pro- 
duction—all the knowledge and skills 
that equip and sustain material ex- 
istence. But.there must be a continual 


movement back to the world of 
I-Thou; especially is this true where 
it concerns men: from the /t that they 
become whenever we think about 
them, deal with them, fight with them 
or in any way violate their integrity, 
they must again and again be brought 
into relation, made once more a Thou, 

Every Thou, that is every man, 
must at times become an /t for us; 
all men whom we meet and with 
whom we establish relation are, more. 
over, conditioned beings from whom 
we can never learn the fullness of 
being itself. But there is one being 
who is unconditioned, who stands 
outside all causality and cannot be 
used—made into an /t—but only ad- 
dressed. That being is God; He is 
the Eternal Thou, who stands at the 
center of all relation, all dialog. Each 
time we truly meet another man in 
the fullness of relation and dialog we 
are granted a share in the eternal 
meeting with God. But just as men 
may withdraw from one another, may 
refuse to say “Thou,” so they may 
withdraw from God. When this hap- 
pens, they may only be restored by 
what Buber calls a “turning,” a 
movement of the entire self back to 
God and to relation, an effortful. 
rigorous “reversal” of the direction 


of the soul. 


All his writings are informed by 
this central conception and it is 
clearly evident, though seldom in a 
direct form, in his latest work, a col- 
lection of essays which Harper has 
recently published under the title 
Pointing the Way ($4.50) .* Its essays 
were written over a period of fifty 
years, and though they reflect the 
astonishingly wide range of Buber’s 
interests—from stage design to Chi- 
nese ancestor worship to Gandhi's 
politics—they are somewhat disuni- 
fied. In addition, most of them pre- 
suppose a familiarity with Buber’s 
concepts and vocabulary, the absence 
of which makes for hard going. Yet 
so rewarding are many of the pieces, 
especially those dealing with the na- 


*However, for the general reader, this is 
not the best of Buber’s works. The essen- 
tials of his philosophy are set down in his 
little book J and Thou (Macmillan, $1.75). 
published originally in German, in 1923; 
the theme was amplified in Between Man 
and Man (Beacon Press, $1.25). 
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ture of the contemporary dilemma, 
that the effort is worth making. For 
the Christian reader, there is little in 
the book with which he might quarrel, 
nor in any case should he allow that 
hardening of the spirit to take place 
which Buber himself deplores as the 
chief cause of our inability to com- 
municate. 

Pointing the Way is divided into 
three sections, under the headings 
Towards Authentic Existence, Dimen- 
sions of Dialogue, and Politics, Com- 
munity and Peace. With one or two 
exceptions, the best essays are in the 
last and longest section. Here Buber, 
addressing himself to the depths of 
the crisis in which we find ourselves, 
masterfully traces it to its true causes. 
We shall never escape the disastrous 
effects of politics through political 
solutions alone, he warns. “Enmeshed 
in the political machinery, we cannot 
possibly penetrate to the factual. En- 
closed in the . . . exclusively political, 
we can find no means to relieve the 
present situation; its ‘natural end’ 
is the technically perfect suicide of 
the human race.” 

All social and political maladies 
are reflections of a deeper, spiritual 
illness. “At its core the conflict be- 
tween trust and mistrust of man con- 
ceals the conflict between trust and 
mistrust of eternity,” he writes in 
Hope for This Hour, an address he 
delivered at Carnegie Hall during an 
American visit in 1952. In another 
remarkable speech, one he gave in 
accepting the Peace Prize of the Ger- 
man Book Trade in 1953, he dwelt 
on the same theme. “The fact that 
it is so difficult for present-day man 
to pray (note well: not to hold it to 
be true that there is a God, but to 
address Him) and the fact that it is 
so difficult to carry on a genuine talk 
with his fellowmen are elements of a 
single set of facts.” 

Yet though he exposes the shallow- 
ness of purely political or social pre- 
scriptions, Buber does not condemn 
politics or any other legitimate form 
of human activity. He is not on the 
side of those who deplore industrial- 
ization, he is no “distributist,” “agra- 
rian” or crypto-Easterner. The op- 
pressive effects of statism and of 
the technological revolution must be 
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Readers across the country en- 
joyed “What They Ask About 
Marriage” by Msgr. J. D. Conway. 


NOW COMING SOON! 
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Msgr. J. D. Conway 


Msgr. Conway answers the questions 
that Catholics and non-Catholics ask 
about the Church, in this new book 
based on his popular Question Box 
columns. 
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Virgin Mary? / Limbo / Indulgences 
/ The Index / The Legion of Decency 
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countered, he says, with an action of 
the spirit, the massive institutions 
that so depersonalize life must be 
mastered from within, by being 
brought, as far as is possible, into 
relation. In this attitude towards con- 
temporary problems Buber resembles 
Emmanuel Mounier, the French Cath- 
olic sociologist to whose “Personal- 
ist” movement Buber might well have 
given qualified support. 


O THOSE WHO suffer from the 
te of power to change any- 
thing, for whom the modern world 
appears to be a self-generating mech- 
anism carrying man to destruction 
and robbing him of his identity as 
it goes, Buber addresses a stirring 
summons: “Out of forlorn and im- 
potent men, out of men who have 
attacked one another through for- 
lornness and impotence, the shapeless 
thing has come into being—deliver 
man from it, shape the shapeless to 
community! Break the withholding, 
throw yourself into the surging waves, 
reach for and grasp hands, lift, help, 
lead, authenticate spirit and alliance 
in the trial of the abyss, make the 
crowd no longer a crowd!” What 
man can be deaf to that? 

—RicHarD GILMAN 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


THe Opium OF THE INTELLECTUALS, by 
Raymond Aron (Doubleday, $4.50). A 
learned and energetic attack upon the 
age of ideology by a French journalist 
who would like us all to substitute 
reason for fanaticism. M. Aron has the 
French capacity to think, without their 
frequent compulsion to think madly, 
and his book is largely directed to 
those of his compatriots who, for one 
reason or another, have fallen for Com- 
munist propaganda. But though it con- 
tains one of the best analyses of Com- 
munist theory and practice that has 
been published recently, the book offers 
much more than that. In describing the 
background and dynamics of Soviet 
Russia’s appeal both to its own citizens, 
intellectuals of the West and the lead- 
ers and masses of Asia, Aron at the 
same time strips away many of the il- 
lusions with which non- or anti-Commu- 
nists conduct their own political and 
social affairs. A strong friend of Ameri- 
ca, the hatred for whom on the part 
of many of the world’s intellectuals he 
patiently examines and endeavors to 


correct, he believes that it is a mistake 
for the U.S. to try to oppose Soviet 
ideology with one of its own; America, 
he says, is not inspired or motivated by 
a coherent, explicit theory of human 
existence, but by a complex totality of 
attitudes, values—many of them nega- 
tive—and accepted but unrationalized 
practices. To try to export the Ameri. 
can “way of life’ to societies that are 
not situated by their material condi- 
tions, their histories or their psycholo- 
gies to accept it, can only lead to 
chaos and new forms of despair. But 
The Opium of the Intellectuals is not 
really concerned so much with specific 
political actions or programs as with 
the state of mind which leads well- 
intentioned men to subscribe to systems 
of tyranny, confuses history with ne- 
cessity and lets itself be ruled by catch.- 
words instead of ideas. Aron’s is a plea 
for moderation, based on the known 
limits of man’s capacity for political 
wisdom and personal righteousness, but 
it is not, as so many “conservative” 
testaments are in our day, a defense 
of the status quo in the name of ab- 
stract values that have, been cut off 
from their living sources. —R.G. 


An Intropuction To WESTERN PHI 
LOSOPHY, by Russell Coleburt (Sheed 
and Ward. $4). In this compact and 
useful book, Professor Coleburt traces 
a group of general philosophical meth- 
ods and ideas from Plato to the ex- 
istentialists. His own sympathies lie in 
the direction of systematic Catholic phi- 
losophy, however; he gives only ac- 
counts of other philosophical problems 
and activities. His principle too is con- 
trast, and the book is most valuable 
when he balances one _ philosopher 
against another, and quietly chooses 
between them. 

However, after eighty pages devoted 
to Plato, Aristotle, and Saint Thomas, 
it becomes clear that Professor Cole 
burt’s time, space, and sympathy are 
running out. His discussion of Kant 
and Hegel, although lucid, is sketchy 
—especially when opposed to the ample 
and friendly chapter he devotes to 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume, philoso- 
phers who have had, perhaps; less ef- 
fect. By limiting his 20th-century dis- 
cussion to the existentialists, the logical 
positivists, and a note on the German 
religious thinkers, and omitting such 
figures as Russell, Whitehead, and San- 
tayana, Coleburt makes the period 
easier, and more arid, than is actually 
the case. In these later sections, he 
seems a little unsure, a little nervous, 
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and perhaps a little too eager to 
“score.” This is a shame, especially 
since his earlier discussions are hand- 
somely arranged, and far less partial. 
This is one of the few books which 
would be improved by being longer. 

In his last chapter, “The Lesson of 
the Past,” Coleburt argues for a full, 
old-fashioned philosophy: ‘one which 
might lead, through a knowledge of 
man and the world, toward the idea 
and worship of God. This is a valid 
and an exciting point, and I only 
wish Professor Coleburt had made it 
after a more complete discussion. De- 
spite this the book is an excellent intro- 
duction to philosophical methods; it 
fails a little by not recognizing that 
religious wisdom, for the Catholic, can 
derive from several kinds of philosoph- 
ical inquiry—Davin CHANDLER 


Cuartes V: Father of Europe, by Ger- 
trude Von Schwarzenfeld (Regnery, 
$6.50). Charles V, father of the great 
Phillip II and, in the opinion of the 
author of this thoughtful and engaging 
biography, the historical figure who 
best incarnated the “idea of Europe,” 
had his share of problems. King of 
Spain and Holy Roman Emperor dur- 
ing the middle of the Sixteenth Century 
he was forced to deal, at one time or 
another, with Protestant heresy, Turk- 
ish invasions, a bewildering number of 
treacherous fellow-rulers and the com- 
plexities of his Latin-American empire. 
For the most part he did his work well. 
While he was not a brilliant man, and 
though he was by turns obstinate and 
impulsive, his character was unusual, 
in those times, for its depth of honesty, 
its piety, and, for lack of a better word, 
its “kingliness.” He never doubted his 
mission as the ruler of Europe and the 
principal defender of the Church, was 
merciful to his enemies, humble in his 
faith and accomplished in many of the 
demands of statecraft. 

Yet he could not ultimately cope 
with the magnitude of his tasks, and 
in a decision that has remained some- 
thing of a historical mystery—about 
which this biography has not too much 
to say in an original vein—he retired 
from power at the age of 55 and spent 
the last three years of his life in an 
obscure Spanish monastery. The final 
pages—an account of Charles’ life at 
the monastery—are extremely moving, 
and the entire book reads well. Perhaps 
its most serious fault is a kind of royal- 
ist nostalgia, an occupational disease 
of historians whose excessive love of 
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FOR AFTER-THE-HOUR 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS 


Do you get a sinking feeling when you 
think of the people you overlooked at 
Christmas? . . . JUBILEE helps you re- 
gain your equilibrium easily and quick- 
ly. Special Christmas gift rates are still 
in effect. You can send a present to all 
the people you should have remem- 
bered—long-lost relatives, new neigh- 
bors, the interesting couple you met at 
Bo Johnson’s Saint Lucy’s Day party, 
the New Year’s Eve baby sitter. And 
then there are the priests, sisters, sem- 
inarians, college students and friends 
abroad who are worth remembering. 
Equally important are the unknown 
missionaries who would like JUBILEE 
but can’t afford it: why not add a sub- 
scription for one? We'll supply a name 
from our list. 


TO ORDER: merely fill out the form be- 
low (list additional names on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper) and mail to 
JuBILEE. If you prefer, we'll bill you 
later. As soon as we receive your order, 
we'll send a handsome gift card in your 
name to the recipient. 


kates: The first three subscriptions, 
$10. Additional subscriptions, $3. (A 
single subscription is $4.) No extra 
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the Christmas season. Rates are in effect 
until Septuagesima. 
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the past would no doubt be diminished 
if, through the invention of a time 
machine, they could be made to live 


in it—D.C. 


LETTERS OF JOHN Henry NEWMAN, 
edited by Derek Stanford and Muriel 
Spark (Newman, $4.00) and Aurtosio- 
GRAPHICAL WRITINGS OF JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN, edited by Henry Tristram 
(Sheed & Ward, $4.50). Enough New- 
manuscripts to satisfy the most avid en- 
thusiast. Admirers of the Cardinal who 
have read only the Apologia, however, 
may be surprised to discover in these 
letters and journals another Newman 
than the urbane stylist of that classic, 
a man who, as editor Stanford points 
out, was “restless, ambitious, sometimes 
arrogant and not seldom pettish.” For 
those who fall short of being New- 
maniacs, the two books can only be 
read separately and piecemeal; though 
many of the Cardinal’s ideas continue 
to be stimulating, they tend to lose 
their edge when buried in the mass of 
his prose, and besides, the Victorian 
side of Newman’s personality can easily 
become a rather crashing bore. 
—GEorRGE LARDNER 


THE Mopern APostLe, by Louis J. 
Putz, C.S.C. (Fides, $2.95), is a cor- 
rective to an overemphasis on with- 
drawal and solitude. The so-called “lay 
apostolate” is often badly understood 
both by its supporters and its oppo- 
nents, and Father Putz attempts, with 
pronounced success, to set matters 
straight. His basic premise is that 
while priests have the responsibility 
for expounding doctrine, the work of 
spreading Christianity through the 
world—in an apostolic not strictly mis- 
sionary sense—lies in the province of 
the laity. Whatever the layman can do 
depends mostly on his education for 
the job; as this improves the area of 
his responsibility should broaden. Tech- 
nically, Father Putz advises, the most 
effective means of action rests in small 
groups, organized along occupational 
or situational lines—students, married 
couples—or within separate parishes. 


‘As a sort of priming of the spirit in 
which laymen should approach their: 


enlarged task, Father Putz adds to his 
specific instructions a number of bril- 
liant insights into the meaning of the 
Mass and of charity and a long section 
of meditations on the Gospels. 
—James H. MANAHAN 


Tue Hermit oF Cat Istanp, by Peter 
F. Anson (Kenedy, $4.75), an argu- 





ment for the value of the solitary life, 
is a biography of John C. Hawes, a one. 
time architect who after his conversion 
became a hermit on a small Bahaman 
island, where he lived until his death 
last year. Fra Jerome, as he called 
himself, became something of a tourist 
attraction after Collier’s and The Cath- 
olic Digest ran articles about him in 
1950. The present book is an authorized 
account based on the hermit’s private 
papers, from which it quotes heavily; 
though somewhat over-detailed, and 
hence frequently tedious, it manages 
to convey the spirit and nature of a 
saintly life—J. H. M. 


A DeEaTH IN THE Famity, by James 
Agee (McDowell, Obolensky, $3.95), is 
a novel about the impact of a man’s 
sudden death on his wife and family. 
It starts out well, nicely evoking the 
texture and quality of the Follet fami- 
ly’s life in Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
building to a fine climax in Mary Fol- 
let’s anguished reaction to news of her 
husband’s fatal accident. But after the 
first night of shock and grief the story 
begins to sag. Mr. Agee tediously ex- 
plores the Follet children’s incompre- 
hension before the fact of death, intro- 
duces a rather cadaverous Anglican 
priest (Mary is High Church but her 
religion never becomes very meaning- 
ful) and drags the reader through long 
descriptions of the wake and funeral. 
Finally, he lets Mary’s agnostic brother 
use the remaining pages for a resentful 
diatribe against his sister’s faith. Mr. 
Agee, poet and screen writer (The 
African Queen, The Quiet One) as well 
as novelist, died before this work was 
completed, which may account for its 
last-half slump.—Oona BurKE 


Look Back IN ANGER, by John Osborne 
(Criterion Books, $2.75), is a terse, 
brutal drama about England’s version — 
of the “beat generation”; it is now en- 
joying critical acclaim on Broadway. 
In a remarkably inventive flow of in- 
vective, the characters slash and tear 
one another, damn British society, 
grope violently—and ineffectively—for 
love and understanding and the truth 
about themselves and the world they 
live-in. Mr. Osborne, a superbly articu- 
late representative of England’s post- 
war “angry young men,” reflects their 
scorn for the claptrap of social snob- 
bery and their loathing for bourgeois 
complacency. But beneath his an- 
guished plea for compassion, you can 
see that he has none of his own for 


tthe world.—Etta Samov 
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RE-INTRODUCING UNCLE PETER 


For most of its readers JUBILEE’S Uncle Peter is an old friend, 

or at least a routine presence, as familiar as the label on a package 
of Trappist cheese. But to new readers he’s likely to prove something 
of an enigma, which is the last thing the transparent old bird 

wants to be. For Uncle, more than any man we know, wears his 
heart on his sleeve (it resembles an especially desiccated prune) 

and puts his cards on the table (a greasy dog-eared deck we wish 
he’d throw away). Uncle Peter, new readers, is a seventy-year-old 
gentleman who lives at Kipper’s Landing in Maine. From this rustic 
fastness he loosely operates as a bookseller, carrying on a one-man 
campaign against what he calls, in informal conversation, “the 
perversion and subtle undermining of our nation’s intellectual 
resources by publishers and others interested more in material 
remuneration than in the formation of a mentally virile and spiritually 
robust generation of Americans to whom the world is a challenge, 
not a side-show.” The books he sells are, we feel, aptly (and quite 
originally) described in the reviews he keeps on file in his combination 
live-bait and book warehouse. We'll quote a few, just to give you their 
flavor. “A book that any right-thinking person would be proud to have 
stolen from him’; “Not just a novel but a call to arms!” “A splendid 
meditation on a splendid theme, splendidly told.” “Poems that brush 
the heart.” Well, that’s reassuring, isn’t it? You can be perfectly 
sure that when you look over the wonderful bargains listed below 
(Uncle tells us stocks are getting low, so you'd better hurry) what 
comes in the mail won’t be anything you'll have to hide from the 
postman. Just make your selections and mail them to Uncle Peter 
today. That way you'll make certain that you won’t become an 
innocent victim of that subtle and pernicious plot to undermine. ... 
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Church. (List price, $5.00) by Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 

of writings on Our Lord by dozens of au- 

54) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 

John M. Oesterreicher. Fag og 2 seven Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 
Jewish philosophers who, some y, some 

only pertially, discovered Christ and thus 22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 

“remained more than ever faitiful to Is- Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 

rael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5.00) and literary critics, psychologists and 
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theologians probe the relationship between — 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s” 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) q 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. 4™ 
collection of tributes to the irascible her. 
mit who stands as a foundation stone 

Western civilization and a - 
Church. The essays presen e 

historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 


56) LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE, by Co- 
lumba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. The formation 
of Western civilization and the crisis it 
faces today in terms of the title’s three” 
ideals. (List price, $4.00) j 


61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre. 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young 
French army officer who gave up a hedon- 
istic career to live as a hermit in the’ 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered ; 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00 


$1.50 EACH 


23) GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, © 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap, | 
Four distinguished English Catholics—M. C, 
D’Arcy, S.J. Christopher Dawson, C. C7 
Martindale, S.J., and E. I. Watkin—explain 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent” 
reader. (List price, $3.00) j 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin. 
An English luminary sheds light on ten 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a witty 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50)” 


58) RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS, b 
Donald Nicoll. An examination of psychol- 
ogy, natural science and modern philosophy 
—existentialism, logical positivism, Marz: * 
ism and phenomenology—which points out 
the truths of each and their relevance to” 
Christianity. (List price, $3.50) 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by, a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which* 
adds depth to the Englishman known for’ 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 4 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class —, dissolving under the; 
pressure of social change and vag to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a_background oy 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. A : 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sieg- 
mund Levaire. A discussion of the great 
Mass, the first — Mass ever writ- 
ten, composed by one of the giants of the 
14th century—a book which bears exam- 
ination in the light of the current contro- 
ae about music in church. (List price,’ 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by 
Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary) 
problems, with special emphasis on Asia,’ 
that remains pope while steering clear 
of wishful thinking and rationalizations. 
(List price, $2.00) 


59) THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN, 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes. In which the emi- 
nent historian and former ambassador to 
Spain studies the forces that produced 
modern Spain and its importance often 


unrecognized in world affairs. (List price, 
$2.75) 











